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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



Inspection of Labor in France. — I. The application and enforcement of labor 
legislation in France depend upon an organized inspection service. Three stages in 
labor legislation may be distinguished by the following laws: (i) The law of 1841, 
putting limitations upon the labor of children; (2) the law of 1874, taking account 
of sex as well as age, and interdicting to women certain forms of labor; (3) the law 
of 1892, extending great protection to children and women, and affecting all cate- 
gories of laborers by its regulations concerning hygiene and safety. II. Each of 
these legislative periods has had a corresponding form of inspection service. The 
execution of the law of 1841 was successively intrusted to local, unsalaried com- 
missions, examiners of weights and measures, inspectors of education, and mining 
engineers — all of which methods proved unsuccessful. The law of 1874 created 
fifteen inspectors to be appointed by the central government ; departmental and local 
inspectors, to be chosen by their respective divisions and to serve under the general 
inspectors. But under this plan the number of inspectors was too small, lack of harmony 
resulted from the different methods of appointment, and continuity was wanting in 
the local officials. III. The existing organization of the inspection service, according 
to the law of 1892, attempts to correct these imperfections. The whole service is a 
unit. Both divisional and departmental inspectors are appointed by the central 
government, the latter being subordinate to the former. There are eleven divisional and 
ninety-two departmental inspectors. The local commissions have a uniform organ- 
ization and are reduced to mere consulting bodies. Inspectors are appointed on the 
basis of merit determined by examination, and are promoted through grades accord- 
ing to length of service. Salaries are, according to grade, 2400 to 5000 francs for 
departmental, and 6000 to 8000 francs for divisional inspectors. IV. Inspectors have 
the power to enter establishments enumerated by the law and to prove violations of the 
law by verbal process, and the duty to receive statements, to make inquiry in case of 
accidents, and to compile stastistics of the conditions of labor in their districts. 
Divisional inspectors have the exclusive right to authorize certain exceptional violations 
contemplated by the law and determined by rules of the public administration. They 
thus have large latitude of action, especially with reference to night work and the 
number of hours of labor. V. The present organization is too new to have final criti- 
cism as to its success passed upon it. Two things, however, may be said. In the first 
place, the number of establishments to be visited and the constantly increasing impor- 
tance of the objects which demand attention render inspection very difficult and incom- 
plete. In the second place, the obstructive attitude of employers, the negligent inaction 
of laborers, who seem to think that they are being protected too much, and the hostility 
of various administrations, to which labor legislation is a novelty — all these add 
greatly to the difficulties of successful inspection of labor. — Maurice Vanlaeb, La 
Reforme sociale, 16 Novembre 1897. 

The Psychological Bases of Sociology (concluded). — V. The individual con- 
sciousness alone can be considered as the sufficient reason for the existence of social 
phenomena and as their sole source. Nevertheless, it is impossible to identify social 
with psychic phenomena, to consider them as nothing but a multiple repetition of 
individual ideas and sentiments, and to treat the social life merely as a branch of 
psychology. For many of our mental desires and mental states never become social 
phenomena. The mere fact of the coexistence of the same conscious state in several 
individuals does not change its nature as an individual psychic fact, until this coexist- 
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ence acquires an objective character. But this objective character of social phenomena 
is necessarily conditioned by this multiple repetition of a subjective state in the mass of 
individuals. On one side, then, the social phenomenon always possesses its psychologi- 
cal equivalent, by which it is intimately connected with the life of the individual. On 
the other, the social phenomenon is necessarily conditioned by a multiple repetition 
of its psycho-individual equivalent, without which it loses its objective character, 
identifying itself with an ordinary psychic state. In contemporary sociology there 
exist two currents, which attempt to divide between them this duality of the social 
phenomenon, and to legitimatize a single one of its two mutually complementary 
phases. These two methods are represented by Durkheim and Tarde — Durkheim 
contemplating the objective phase of the social phenomenon, its abstract and collect- 
ive character ; Tarde, seeing only its psychological character, the side of individual- 
ization. VI. Between the individual states of different human minds and the social 
phenomenon, in which they may all be found, there exists the relation of elements to 
a synthesis. At the base of every social phenomenon there is the thinking being, that 
unique reality of a metaphysical character which, not being phenomenon, is neverthe- 
less the nearest and most accessible to the senses. This is more clear if we note that 
it is apperception alone which socializes phenomena. Sociologists are near this con- 
ception when they say that " society is a system organized for an end, a totality, and 
not the sum of its components." The conception of finality as a character of psychic 
phenomena in general leads us to see the real essence of social phenomena, their 
apperceptive origin. In the individual intuition constitutes the positive side of the 
psychic life ; apperception, its negative side. We come, then, to the social r61e of 
apperception. To socialize a psychic phenomenon is to objectify it ; to socialize a 
physical phenomenon is to spiritualize it. In consequence, the thinking being is to be 
found at the basis of the social phenomenon, being an agent indispensable to its 
application. Socialization of the phenomenon is equivalent to a sort of incarnation 
in the object of thought of the thinking subject. The social nature of apperception 
is the reason for considering the human mind as of a social nature, and the individual 
isolated from social influences as an abstraction, to which there is no corresponding 
reality. The mental states preceding thought, the sensations proper, make up the 
individual side of he mind, the individual proper. On the other hand, all the prod- 
ucts of thought conceptions, and judgments, make up the apperceptive side of the 
mind, and this is social. Moreover, this social character of apperception reveals the 
essential identity of the the thinking subjects. Because social phenomena objectify 
the thinking being, the ethical category is universally applicable to them.— Edouabd 
Abbamowski, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, Octobre 1897. 

The Rights of Capital and Labor, and Industrial Conciliation.— "Capital 
really means men who have money which they wish to employ in productive industry, 
and labor means men who have strength and skill which they wish to employ in pro- 
ductive industry, when considering their rights. 

" The man who owns money and the man who owns strength and skill are equal 
economically — each has something which the other needs, which the other must have, 
in fact — but also each has something which he must dispose of to the other. The 
object of either, then, is to dispose of his own property and to acquire the property of 
the other, and to do this to the best advantage to himself ; that is, they stand in exactly 
equal relations to each other." 

The above has always been true theoretically, but not in practice. Trade union- 
ism has a tendency to make theory and practice conform. If the above conclusion is 
correct, then labor and capital are in the same position as other buyers and sellers, and 
they have the right to demand of each other nothing beyond honest and courteous 
dealing. " It is absurd to talk as if it were morally wrong to ask high wages, or mor- 
ally wrong to offer low wages." 

When other bargainers have completed their transaction, further relations cease. 
With labor and capital it is but the beginning of real relations. They then become 
employers and employed, and a new set of rights emerges. Positions may here be 
shifted and duties defined. These are of three classes. Their antagonistic duties 
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may bring conflict, but it is by no means necessary that they should. Their common 
duties are such as they owe to the public in an honest product. Their mutual ditties 
are such as they owe to each other. 

Industrial conciliation has two main features : (i) Its recognition that the two 
sides have an equal right to a voice in the decision of all questions of common inter- 
est; and (2) the permanent character of the machinery employed. Industrial concilia- 
tion follows naturally from a fulfillment of their mutual duties. — Mrs. C. R. Lowell, 
The Church Social Union, June"; 1897. 

Our Social and Ethical Solidarity. — "When at present society is declared 
to be an organism, it is not meant that the individuals composing it have consciously 
organized it ; nor merely that they are by nature destined to live in social commun- 
ion. It is meant that we human beings by force of our ingrained constitution form of 
necessity part of an integral social structure in essentially the same manner as the 
sundry organs of a living being, or its sundry structural units, form part of an integral 
vital structure." .... 

" Human beings form constituent units of society, not merely by force of the inter- 
dependence of their divers external functions, but also, and more radically still, by 
force of their mental interdependence. It is, in fact, exclusively through such mental 
interdependence, through such innate dependence of humanly organized minds upon 
one another for their very existence as such, and for the possible efficiency of their 
function ; it is through this mutual dependency of their minds upon one another that 
men are social and ethical beings. Without it man would be a soulless, thoughtless, 
irresponsible animal, and human society and its ethical bearings non-existent." .... 

The analogy between society and the vital organism holds good " not as between 
the organic interdependence of the constituent units of society and that of the constit- 
uent elements of the organism, but between the gradual development of social life and 
the phyletic development of living beings in relation to their environment. The 
so-called growth of society can, therefore, not rightly be compared to the growth of an 
individual organism, but only to the development of vital organization in the course of 
phyletic evolution." 

Our inner life, consciously manifest as emotion, thought, and volition, is comple- 
mental to relations originally established between ourselves and the outside world. 
"Of such inner-life relations, those binding us to our fellow-beings come to gain 
more and more predominant sway. However ideal such altruistic sentiments may 
appear, we should never forget that they are grounded in reciprocal organic depend- 
ence. The living being, by force of his organization, is essentially a product of pro- 
gressive generation, which links him organically to other members of his race," and 
conditions social and ethical solidarity. 

" Social and ethical solidarity rests fundamentally on vital organization. Like all 
other vital development, progress of their existing condition is wrought by toilsomely 
acquired increments of organic elaboration. And this is effected through interaction 
of the individual with his social medium. It is in this laborious way that the increas- 
ingly reciprocal relations which constitute the growing solidarity of social and ethical 
sentiments become in us human individuals more and more fully organized. And they 
make themselves felt as originally realized in our social and ethical consciousness 
when they urge to conduct in agreement with the organized propensities. What is 
commonly called character consists in such structurally established propensities. And 
it is because of this structural consolidation and fixation that individual character is so 
insistent and persistent. Education, with its elaborate appurtenances, accomplishes its 
aim solely by modifying organic structure, so that it may potentially embody its 
teachings." 

Without preestablished vital structure, in which mental potentialities inhere, 
consciousness of whatever kind is non-existent. Whatever is not actually organized 
in the living human being has, so far as he himself is concerned, no sort of reality. A 
person is color-blind because a specific region of his organic structure has remained 
undeveloped, failing thereby appropriately to react on the stimulating influences that 
normally arouse color-sensations. It is not otherwise with the morally obtuse, the 
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morally idiotic. They are devoid of ethical consciousness simply because ethical pro- 
pensities have failed to become organized in their brain. And for no other cause are 
animals deprived of moral consciousness. If we all happened to be thus deficient in 
cerebral organization, surely morality among us would be altogether nonexistent. 

Yet, though vital organization can be proved to be the indispensable substratum 
of all consciousness, and with it of all social and ethical realization, we have no slight- 
est clew as to how it comes so to be. The mystery of being and becoming, the supreme 
mystery of progressive creation, remains wholly inscrutable. We have no faculty 
enabling us intelligently to apprehend the creative potency through which nature is 
existing and undergoing its toilsome transmutations. And it is through activity of 
this same inscrutable potency that the progressive increments of mental, and therewith 
of social and ethical, development are thus creatively superadded to what perceptually 
appears to us as nothing but more and more complex molecular combinations of cer- 
tain chemical elements. 

From its structural matrix our consciousness emerges full-fashioned, a microcos- 
mic revelation in which the gathered experience of our race and of our own inner life, 
together with the time- and space-scattered influences of the great outside world, have 
become symbolically harmonized into simultaneous presence. 

In this all-revealing focus of conscious awareness, in which inner and outer expe- 
rience concordantly, significantly, creatively blend, there opens a glorious vista into a 
world of ideal aspirations, wherein those premonitions arise that betoken, as yet unful- 
filled ideal, a state of social and ethical perfection we most devoutly long to see 
realized in actual life. — Edward Montgomery, International Journal of Ethics, 
October, 1897. 

The Fear of Death.- — "Man occupies, in view of death, a situation that is 
peculiar, for he is probably the only being that knows he has to die. The battle 
against death spurs an immense number of men to study and work ; and all the great 
intellectual and moral creations in art, religion, and science have been produced under 
the influence of the feelings excited by the certainty of that event. Yet the psychology 
of the ideas and emotions relative to death is still to be constructed." 

Organic sensibility exercises a great influence over our psychical condition and 
sometimes indirectly determines the trend of our thoughts and the forms of our feel- 
ings. An image or an idea that is in opposition to the preponderant series of organic 
sensations with which the consciousness is occupied is nearly always vanquished. 
" Men whose entirely healthful and vigorous organization develops feelings of well- 
being and strength can form only the poorest conceptions of those conditions of feeble- 
ness that are in contradiction to the preponderant system of sensations." The abstract 
probability of dying is not an element of the fear of death. " The greater vividness 
of old men's conceptions of death is most likely a result of the advancing weakness 
of their organs and physical sensations." 

Death may be made to appear pleasant through the operation of religious or 
political fanaticism. " Multitudes of men have exposed themselves to the most terrible 
dangers of death, and multitudes of others have actually suffered it, full of enthusiasm 
and joy, for an idea, and have given themselves up to destruction for it. Such feel- 
ings acquire frightful intensity when they become epidemic and are propagated 
through a mass of people." 

" The explanation .... may be found in the laws of association. Associa- 
tion is capable of changing the psychological value of any object, of rendering agree- 
able a thing that is offensive to another or under other circumstances, or an action by 
which others are annoyed or to which they are indifferent ; and can give precious value 
to a recollection, a thought, or an image which would be repulsive to others. Such 
associations operate with striking force in cases where the passion of love is con- 
cerned. . Associations connected with a place where one has lived are agreeable or 
disagreeable according as one has been happy or not there ; and the law may extend 
to objects and images of all kinds, and even to the merest trifles." 

" By the same law we may account for these exceptional eliminations of the 
repulsive character from the thought of death. When it is associated with intense 
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passion, with the anticipation of glory and fame, or when the gratification of animos- 
ities is the dominant desire, all feelings contradictory to these suffer a total eclipse, and 
death becomes desirable as a means to obtain what to the passing fancy seems a 
greater and the supreme end." — Guglielmo Ferrero, Appleton's Popular Science 
Monthly, December, 1897. 

Charity and Progress. — Philanthropy has a tendency to perpetuate the unfit. 
Progress demands their elimination. It works itself out through selection. " Selec- 
tion, .... implies two things : it implies something selected, and no less surely 
something rejected, left behind to perish as unfit." How can aspirations of philan- 
thropy be reconciled with the mandates of the law of progress ? 

It necessitates the separation of the weak and incapable from the strong and 
capable, that the utmost may be done for them in hospitals, homes for incurables, asy- 
lums, or retreats for feeble-minded. Here there is to be no marrying or giving in 
marriage, or breeding of the unfit. 

Associated with these institutions are the organizations of scientific charity which 
give comfort, help, encouragement, and temporary refuge to the discouraged men and 
women who are on the. downward road of degeneration or toiling upward to the rank 
of the efficient. These organizations must have such a carefully coordinated admin- 
istrative system that they will not lose in efficiency through inelasticity or waste 
energy through lack of of cooperation. 

" Thus is the real paradox solved, the sacrifice of the strong to the weak recon- 
ciled with progress, because intelligent self-sacrifice of the strong to the weak makes 
the strong stronger and the weak more strong. To him that hath the capacity to 
receive shall be given the priceless boon of opportunity, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken away the power of degrading himself and society. The philanthropy 
of the future will be wise as the serpent and gentle as the dove. With these two 
emblems conspicuous upon its banners, the motto liberty, equality, fraternity may safely 
float above the lower alternative standard of liberty, equality, and natural selection. 
Here lies the golden mean we sought. The riddle of philanthropy and progress is 
answered, the hydra-headed sphinx of evolution satisfied." — Edward Cummings, The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, October, 1897. 

Social Renovation and the Historic School. — The historic school in Ger- 
many rejects entirely natural right, but our historic school believes in a natural right 
which would be better named " rational," because natural right has sometimes been sup- 
posed to be the 1 ight of obeying instincts, sometimes a union of abstract principles, some 
times the rights acquired at birth. Natural right gives a sketch of the social edifice, 
historic right traces a detailed plan and indicates where future additions can be made. 
There is an essential constitution of humanity arising from natural and divine law. 
The peculiar constitution of each society is the share of historic right. There are 
species of societies, as of plants. Evolution should be in the line of the species and 
type. Men have an innate right to be well governed, but the form of government is 
the resultant of many acquired rights, depends on the species of the nation, on historic 
rights. The sophisms of equality may be seen from this. All men are equal as to 
innate rights, but become unequal by facts, necessary or accepted. Father and son 
have the same innate rigths, having the same human nature, but paternity gives to the 
father an acquired right which the son does not possess. A people lives on three 
things, truth, order, food. Truth satisfies the highest wants of the soul. Order assures 
peace and justice in society. Food satisfies the material needs of man. From these 
three needs follow the essential laws of human association. In French history the 
church held an eminent place. To ignore Christ in the very constitution of the country, 
as in 1789, was as anti-historic and anti-patriotic as it was anti-Christian. The family 
is the cell of social tissue. Old France had provided for good organization of the 
family. The first condition that a family may fulfil its social function is stability. 
Nothing can be built on dust, and yet to that, for a hundred years, legislation has 
tended to reduce the family. The men of 1789 gave their country to political geomet- 
ricians to be made over by arbitrary plans. In place of an evolution they preferred 
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a revolution, a violent rupture of historic continuity with the social bonds thereby 
created. It is for a good economic regime to assure men the sufficiency of material 
comforts which is a just and natural aim. In old times corporations, true fraternities, 
assured to the workman labor suited to his skill, fair compensation, an assured future, 
peace in workshops, and justice in trade tribunals. These old corporations brought 
master and workman into one family, and in national crises showed a patriotic valor 
that should have protected them against the revolution's mania for destruction. In 
the Middle Ages land was not held by virtue of an individual right, but rather for one's 
function, one's service to society. Without noting further the lines along which 
historic progress has been made, the principle may be laid down that "a nation can 
neither prosper nor live outside the traditions and laws which have presided at its 
formation." — G. de Pascal, L 'Association Catholique, Septembre 1897. 

" Animated Moderation " in Social Reform. — Questions of method are of 
supreme importance in human affairs. Good intentions and bad methods have done 
more harm in the world than bad intentions and good methods. 

The method of sentimentalism and the method of dogmatism are especially bad. 
" Feminine, very feminine, minds among the clergy or the laity would solve the liquor 
problem, for instance, by trenchant action dictated almost immediately by pure feel- 
ing. Masculine, very masculine, minds among trade-unionists, for example, would 
put an end to labor questions at once by introducing all the vigors and rigors of social- 
ism. The sentamentalist is, indeed, one of the worst of dogmatists, and he would be 
practically a revolutionist if he allowed his feelings free play ; and the dogmatist gets 
his inspiration more from a portion of the facts, misunderstood under the strain of a 
kind 01 hysteria, than from manly thoughtfulness. The sentimentalist and the dog- 
matist agree in practicing a wrong method of getting at truth. Both disregard many 
and essential facts, and both would use a wrong method in applying remedies." 

" The right method, which is not a hindrance, but an aid, to social betterment, is 
that which deserves the epithets rational, scientific, evolutionary, just to all, patient, 
and steadfast. We are first to study calmly and from all sides each particular evil — 
intemperance, poverty, crime, labor difficulties, for instance." 

" Our ingenuous friends, who leave the economists and the statesmen unread while 
constructing these fond imaginations of a world remote from economic law and politi- 
cal necessity, must finally recognize that it is neither true nor attractive beings that 
they present, but mere puppets of an overheated fancy. One imperfect being of this 
living day, a workman no more virtuous than most of us, or even an honest banker, 
outweighs them all ; for he has the one excellence which they lack and can never 
reach — he has human blood in his veins." A wild passion for instant action is the 
cause of much evil. 

The man of animated moderation will endeavor to understand the world in which 
he lives. No drastic remedy will he advocate to further social evolution. Institu- 
tions in the process of evolution he will encourage to perfect themselves. 

" We have to place our faith, then, in those persistent servants of progress — 
education, science, art, invention; in human kindness and finer moral character. 
Practicing the philosophy and the statesmanship of animated moderation, we may 
well have good hope. The Great Soul that o'er us plans ' is forever reason.' In 
patient conspiracy with that heavenly power, and working on the true Christian line, 
we, too, after our own brief, but not unprofitable, day, may leave this human world a 
little stronger, a little fairer, than we found it."— Nicholas P. Gilman, The New 
World, December, 1897. 

A Study of a Law on Accidents to Labor in France. — At various times the 
French parliament has discussed the elements of a law for the insurance of laborers 
against the consequences of accidents occuring to them in the accomplishment of their 
work. The adoption of the German system of insurance is proposed by some. But 
the arbitrariness of such a proceeding and the difference in the character of the indus- 
tries of the two countries are important objections to this plan. The observation, 
however, of ten years' operation of the German system, affecting more than five million 
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people, furnishes valuable statistics as to the number of accidents in various industries, 
their causes and means of prevention, which may be applied in the solution of the 
question for other countries. With a view, not only to the protection and security of 
workmen, but also to the protection of employers against the uncertainty of judicial deci- 
sions, and the public against the loss or incapacity of its members, the following general 
plan is proposed for France : ( I ) The use of steam or of machinery for the transmission 
of mechanical or electrical force shall oblige the employer and the employ^ in such 
business to become members of associations for the prevention of accidents. Such 
membership shall free the employer from criminal prosecution in case of accident, 
unless he fails to submit to inspection by one of these associations, or is expelled, or 
allows his employes to work more than six days in seven. The inspectors of 
these associations shall act under the control of state engineers and inspectors. (2) 
Every accident occurring in the course of work ordered gives right to an indemnity, of 
which the nature and importance shall be determined after examination of the actual 
circumstances of the victim— such indemnity to be withheld if the workmen shall 
have infringed the posted rules of the employer or the protective association, or shall 
have worked in a state of intoxication. (3) Employers must insure workmen against 
the results of accident and must guarantee them the indemnities provided by law. 
Employers may, however, either substitute for their responsibility that of authorized 
insurance companies by the payment of the required premiums, or they may syndicate 
their common risks, or they may remain their own insurers. The management of 
insurance companies shall be under the inspection of the government inspectors of 
finance. Syndicates of employers shall guarantee their solvency by at least two 
bonds, and such guarantee shall be renewed at fixed periods. (4) In every case of 
accident, where the victim seems incapacitated for work for a period of more than 
a fortnight, an investigation shall be held as soon as possible in the place of the 
accident, and the findings shall be signed by the witnesses and a representative of the 
employer. This shall be transmitted to a justice of the peace, who shall regulate the 
indemnity, subject always to the right of appeal of either party. Every accident 
giving right to indemnity, in case the accident results in incapacity for less than a fort- 
night, the laborer may summon his employer before a justice of the peace, if he does 
not receive from his employer the recompense allotted by law. — Augustin Blanchet, 
La Reforme sociale (two articles), 16 Octobre et 1 Novembre 1897. 

The Administration of Prussian Railroads. — Study of a foreign system oi 
railroads aids us in gaining a more accurate knowledge of railroad enterprises. It 
reveals tendencies which are inherent in the business and those which are distinctly 
due to administration. 

"Prussia began with general, our states with special, legislation. Prussian theory 
placed railroads in one category and ordinary businesses in another. We have, until 
very recently, insisted on their essential similarity. Prussian railroad history establishes 
the soundness of the first and the fallacy of the second theory." 

Economic and social conditions show marked tendencies towards cosmopoli- 
tanism. A universality rather than nationality of conditions is the safer hypothesis 
under our present industrial regime. Differences in conditions, however, cannot be 
entirely ignored. 

"All Prussian railroads, whether state or private, are subject to the jurisdiction of 
a carefully graded administrative system — local, intermediate, and central — each 
part of which is connected with every other part in such a manner that, without inter- 
fering with the ability to act promptly in cases of emergency, every act not only finds 
its responsible agent, but the central organ can also make its influence felt in the 
remotest branch of the system, and at the same time not transcend its responsibility 
to the public." 

From a general law as a nucleus, Prussia has developed two distinct groups Of 
railway administrative organs, each representing distinct sets of interests, yet both 
working cooperatively. One group of organs represents railroad interests in particu- 
lar and takes the railroad point of view. In this group we find the minister of 
public works, the railroad secretaries, the general conference and tariff commission, 
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and the society of German railroads. Another group of organs takes the social and 
economic point of view. They are represented by the national and circuit councils, 
with their standing committees and the committee of shippers. The latter are not 
legally responsible for the conduct of the railroads, but act as advisory bodies. They 
represent all the varied interests of the nation, and through them every citizen has not 
only an opportunity, but a right, to make his wants known. 

In tracing the development of the Prussian system, we should find that most of the 
railroads have been built from social and economic considerations, although political 
and military considerations have at times entered as factors. Right of construction 
has been surrounded by wholesome restrictions. Duties and responsibilities go hand 
in hand. The usefulness of any proposed line or system must be established before 
any application will receive consideration. 

In the United States both the railroads and the public have gone to extremes, 
because neither understood the other. "A system like the Prussian reveals the rail- 
roads to the public and the public to the railroads. It tends to remove blind prejudice 
and violent measures on both sides. By reflecting accurately the existing condition, 
these conferences lead to tolerance, forbearance, and mutual concessions. The con- 
clusions reached often have as salutary an effect on industrial situations as suspended 
judgments of our courts on defendants. It would be difficult to find in Prussia today, 
among the representatives of any class or interest, objections to the entire railroad 
system which are not relatively insignificant. Both the public and the railroads have 
gained more and more as the system has developed. — B. H. Meyer, Annals of the 
American Academy, November, 1 897. 

The Psychology of Social Organization. — Two questions confront the 
thinker about society. The first question is concerning the matter or content of social 
organization. The second question is concerning the method of functioning and laws 
of organization of the social content or material. Under the caption matter or 
content of social organization we are concerned with what is organized, with what is 
passed about, duplicated, made use of in society, with what must be there for society 
to be. This content of social life is a changing, growing content, and interpretations 
of social phenomena must be based on this content. A growing, developing system 
results from the process of social organization. 

" Progress is real, no matter what its direction, provided it results from the con- 
stant action of a uniform process of change in a uniform sort of material. This we 
find in social life, and is the prime requirement of social theory both in dealing with 
matter and in dealing with functions." 

The imitation theory of Tarde, the constraint theory of Durkheim, the conscious- 
ness of kind theory of Giddings, and several other efforts at social interpretation, fail to 
give a satisfactory answer as to the matter of social organization, or give none at all. 
They all constantly confuse questions of matter and questions of method. 

" The matter of social organization consists of thoughts ; all kinds of knowledges and 

informations These thoughts or knowledges or informations originate in the 

mind of the individuals of the group as inventions, or more or less novel conceptions. 
At their origin, however, there is no reason for calling them social matter, since they 
are particular to the individual. They become social only when society- — that is, the 
other members of the social group, or some of them — also thinks them, knows them, 
is informed of them. This reduces them from the individual and particular form to a 
general or social form, and it is only in this form that they furnish social material." 

" It is only thoughts or knowledges which are imitable in the fruitful way required 
by a theory of progressive social organization." Beliefs and desires are not thus 
imitable. They are functions of knowledge contents about which they arise. "No 
belief can be induced in one individual by another except as the fact, truth, information 
believed is first induced. The imitator must first get the thought before he can 
imitate belief in the thought. So of desire. I cannot desire what you do, except as I 
think the desirable object somewhat as you do." The only alternative is to say that 
beliefs and desires propagate themselves by the simple contagion of feeling and 
impulse. But the reign of feeling and impulse, whether it be by instinct or by sug- 
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gestion, makes possible only the form of organization in which fixed habit is all, and 
in which no accommodation, movement, progress, would take place. " It is only in 
the form of thoughts, conceptions, or inventions that new material, new copies for 
imitation, new schemes of modified organization can come into a society at any stage 
of its development." 

"Society, we may say, is the form of natural organization into which ethical per- 
sonalities fall in their growth. So also, on the side of the individual, we may define 
ethical personality as the form of natural development into which individuals grow who 
live in social relationship. The true analogy, then, is not that which likens society to a 
physiological organism, but rather that which likens it to a psychological organization, 
and the sort of psychological organization to which it is analogous to that which is 
found in ideal thiniing." — J. MARK BALDWIN, The Psychological Review, September, 
1897. 

Socialism in Italy. — Until a very recent period (about ten years) Italy seemed 
unfavorable to the growth of socialism. Economic conditions prevented its becoming 
an industrial nation. Natural conditions (soil and products) rendered intensive culti- 
vation necessary, rather than agriculture on a large scale. Ignorance and religious 
superstition dominated the whole rural and part of the urban population. All these 
influences were more important in Italy than in other countries. Socialism was an 
academic product and touched the masses only in its very scanty results. The laborer 
continued indifferent. But such conditions could not endure. The economic move- 
ment of other countries affected Italy. The price of agricultural products fell. Con- 
current with this fact there has been a large increase in mortgage indebtedness, 
principally on small land holders, emigration, convictions for theft, and strikes, and a 
general decrease of both relative and absolute wages. The resulting ruin of agricul- 
ture and the formation of a rural proletariat have caused a great increase of industry and 
the creation of several important industrial centers, but no real development, on 
account of lack of capital and the succession of crises. Hence a class of industrial 
proletariats as well. The large number of persons educated for the liberal professions 
in excess of the demand form another dependent class. Extravagant public adminis- 
tration, increase of taxes and the national debt, have added to the popular distress. 
Statistics show a decrease in the amount of staple foods consumed. Popular discon- 
tent, owing to all these causes, is now furnishing a basis for the development of social- 
istic ideas. Before 1882 there existed an amorphous socialistic movement, strongly 
revolutionary, under the influence of Bakounine. Since 1882, when the franchise was 
extended to workmen, the socialistic movement maybe said to have taken the charac- 
ter of a party with a programme both final and proximate. On the one hand, the 
socialists still maintained their old programme, though less revolutionary. On the 
other, a distinct labor party came into existence, demanding immediate reforms to 
satisfy the special needs of the working classes. The economic distress brought the 
labor party into existence, but its members did not grasp the fundamental causes of 
the economic condition, and hence their action was not well directed. After several 
attempts at union on the part of the socialists, the two currents, practical and theoret- 
ical, represented by the two parties, were finally united in 1892. The results have 
been large. The socialist vote has grown from 1 in 62 in 1892 to 1 in 9, in spite of 
governmental suppression and hostile revision of the voting lists. The economic and 
moral importance of the movement is seen in the organization of labor unions, which 
serve not only as employment bureaus, but are great educational influences in the 
organization or libraries, meetings, and trade schools. — Giovanni Lerda, Le Deve- 
nir social, Aout-Septembre 1897. 



